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The Summit Talks at Geneva, and After 


Every conference takes place in a given context. Sometimes the 
agenda for the conference spells out the context and sometimes 
it does not. The agenda for the Geneva Conference proclaimed 
four principal areas of dispute between the U.S.S.R. on the one 
side and the U.S.A., backed by Great Britain and France, on the 
other. ‘hese were: first, the reunification of Germany—or, to put 
it another way, what are to be the shape and power of Germany 
and how is Germany to be fitted into post-war Europe. Second, a 
security system for Europe—or what is each side asking of the 
other in the shape of new promises or the dissolution of existing 
engagements before each is prepared to begin to let down its 
guard. Third, disarmament—or first stages in the letting down of 
the guard. And finally, contacts between East and West, by which 
the Russians mean principally more trade and the other Powers 
mean principally freer circulation of individuals. 

It is by now a commonplace to observe that, whatever may 
happen at the forthcoming Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
October, Geneva itself did little or nothing to expedite solutions 
in any of the areas of dispute. This is true enough in the sense that 
no new agreement came out of Geneva. Old problems were re- 
stated and new and ingenious plans were put forward, but at the 
end of the week both the problems and the plans looked the same 
as at the beginning of the week—that is to say, the problems 
looked just as intractable and the plans just as unreal. 

‘The most obvious example of this is Germany. ‘The British and 
the French put Germany in the forefront of their programmes, 
and the British and French Ministers displayed a passion for 
German reunification which, one may take leave to opine, was 
considerably more fervent than British and French non-official 
views on this matter. Sir Anthony Eden, with the diplomat’s 
natural love for small beginnings, proposed a demilitarized zone in 
Germany and produced a pilot scheme for the limitation of the 
armaments of Germany and its neighbours, a scheme which might 
in time be extended over a wider field. These proposals were 
politely swept into the agenda for the next conference after Marshal 
Bulganin had said bluntly that Moscow was against German re- 
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unification for the time being. The Russian policy for Germany, 
exposed with unusual frankness, proved to be a two-point policy 
completely contrary to established Western policies. The Russians 
want the two Germanies to remain separate for some years as 
distinct entities of equal status and to grow together gradually, 
instead of being united at a blow by free and early elections. They 
also refuse to agree to unification until all the European Powers 
and the U.S.A. have signed a general security treaty which will 
provide, among other things, for the dissolution of N.A.T.O. at 
the end of three years. In other words they refuse to jettison their 
East German puppets just yet and they preserve their position for 
treating directly with Dr Adenauer as the Western Chancellor, 
and with any succeeding Chancellor who may become Chancellor 
of a united Germany. The Russians are going to discuss Germany 
with the Germans and not with the Western Powers. They showed 
no interest at all in Sir Anthony Eden’s bright ideas. 

The long and the short of it is that the Russians are quite happy 
with the German situation as it is. The West, on the other hand, 
was saying at Geneva that it wanted the situation changed. Since 
it is always easier to sit tight than to change things, the Russians 
are in the stronger position. ° 

This appearance of deadlock, which is not confined to the 
German illustration, has to be modified by what we may call the 
Eisenhower impact. The President showed that the context in 
which the Conference was meeting was not the four points of the 
agenda but something much wider, namely Russo-American 
relations. 

For President Eisenhower the Geneva Conference was not an 
occasion for trying out new schemes or for negotiating on specific 
topics. He brought no guinea-pigs to Geneva. He did not at all 
regard a meeting of Heads of Government as a superior sort of 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. He regarded it as something quite 
different and he succeeded in making it something quite different. 
Sir Robert Boothby has used the word ‘confrontation’ to describe 
what happened, and it describes it very well. ‘The great antagonists 
met to look one another in the face, to establish new relations. ‘The 
President indeed produced unexpectedly in the middle of the 
Conference the chief American ‘militarists’, Admiral Radford and 
General Gruenther, with the air of one who says to the Russians: 
“Take a look at these men whom you call warmongers; here they 


are in flesh and blood, not very like the picture painted of them 
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by Russian propaganda.’ It was an original stroke and typical of 
Eisenhower's whole approach to the Russians. It was perhaps even 
more effective than his startling offer to exchange blueprints of 
military installations and to allow mutual aerial reconnaissances. 
And both these moves emphasize another aspect of the President’s 
mind. Not only was he out for a confrontation rather than for 
negotiation. He also turned the meeting into a two-Power rather 
than a four-Power affair. Russo-American relations mattered far 
more than any of the four items on the agenda. 

Since, in the President’s view, the object of a meeting of Heads 
of Government was to change the context in which the Foreign 
Ministers could later take up the agenda items once more, it is 
irrelevant to complain that Geneva did not produce results—if by 
results is meant the sort of effect which negotiating conferences 
are supposed to have on agendas. The President was trying at this 
conference to change things in such a way as to produce the results 
at the next—the Foreign Ministers’—conference. And so for the 
present it is impossible to say whether he succeeded. ‘The opera- 
tion is one designed to take place in two or several stages and 
Geneva was only the overture. One does not judge a General by 
his preliminary dispositions before the battle. All we can say during 
this interval is that the atmosphere has changed for the better, 
but we cannot tell whether the changed atmosphere at the con- 
frontation will be followed by agreement in negotiation. On the 
other hand it is almost certainly true to forecast that the atmosphere 
will change back again unless agreement on something comes 
reasonably soon. Amiability cannot persist indefinitely on its own 
after a decade of hostility and suspicion; it will demand the 
sustenance that only solid agreement can provide. 

Where then can agreement begin? Not, probably, on funda- 
mentals. Indeed the fundamentals are so obviously incapable of 
early resolution that they were barely mentioned at Geneva. When 
they were mentioned, it was for the record only and not for busi- 
ness purposes, because the plain fact is that neither side is in a 
position to obtain its primary object. In the Western world the 
overriding wish is to see the Russians trekking back eastward 
again. ‘he Russian advance into the heart of Europe at the end of 
the war raised a menace to the rest of Europe that the Western 
Powers have not ceased to fear. But the Western counter-policy, 
embodied in N.A.T.O., cannot force the Russians back, although 
it has succeeded in halting their advance. ‘The Russians on their 
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side want N.A.T.O.’s alliances and bases to be dissolved, and this 
they are no more able to procure than the West is able to turn the 
Russians out of the satellite countries. Hence a stalemate—a state 
of affairs that has in the past led to violence, because nothing 
except war seemed capable of breaking the deadlock. But today 
each side has apparently decided that war—or at any rate such a 
war as would be waged in Europe—would do it more harm than 
good. So the lines remain fixed, and any geographical manoeuvre, 
whether military or diplomatic, is ruled out. 

This rigidity includes not only the basic opposing positions in 
N.A.T.O. and in Russian-occupied Europe but also extends to 
Germany. It seems therefore rash to look for any progress at the 
October Foreign Ministers’ Conference on Germany or on any 
but a meaningless security treaty. That leaves only contacts be- 
tween East and West, since disarmament has been referred to the 
United Nations Sub-Committee in New York and not to the four 
Foreign Ministers. It should not be too difficult to improve the 
contacts. In fact they are being improved all the time, although 
they remain extremely sparse and artificial. But it is impossible to 
regard the extension of contacts as being as diplomatically signi- 
ficant as agreement on Germany or disarmament. In the long run 
freer contacts may be extremely important, but an announcement 
about relaxation of restraints could not conceivably have as much 
effect as an announcement that the Foreign Ministers had come to 
terms on Germany or that the Disarmament Sub-Committee had 
achieved unanimity on atomic warfare. 

There are factors making for an agreement or at least a truce 
between the major Powers on armaments. There is of course the 
tremendous economic burden. There is the ever-growing realiza- 
tion that a war with H-bombs would be an unmitigated disaster 
and that any war could only too easily become a war with H-bombs. 
And there is also another and even newer element in the situation 

the dawning possibility that H-bombs are coming within the 
reach of more and more States. It is bad enough that the U.S.S.R. 
should have the bomb but—to take an extreme case—it would be 
even more terrifying if Mr Synghman Rhee had one. Mr Rhee is 
not likely to have one, but there are other hardly less unpredictable 
and irresponsible Heads of State who may have one in the fore- 
seeable future. This development creates between the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. a new common interest—to prevent other States 
from having atomic weapons and to devise a system of inspection 
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and control enabling the ‘atom’ Powers to monitor and restrain 
the smaller Powers. So long as inspection and control are discussed 
in terms of allowing the major Powers to interfere in each other’s 
affairs, there is little prospect of a practical agreement. But as soon 
as it becomes a question of the ‘have’ Powers combining in defence 
of their monopoly the outlook is changed, for the very simple 
reason that the major Powers start by wanting to do something 
together instead of wanting to do something to each other. This 
may put the morality of States in an unfavourable light, but there 
is nothing new in that and it is only one more example of the 
unwisdom of importing morality into such issues. 

Whether on disarmament or something else, there is, after the 
Geneva demonstration, increased pressure on both sides to reach 
agreement on something. Both sides have committed themselves 
with great publicity to the new course of international mateyness 
and both must be well aware that it is impossible to hold that 
course for long without occasional gusts of a fair wind. 

The Foreign Ministers will embark in October on what looks 
like being a tedious journey dotted with rocky conferences. ‘Theirs 
is neither an easy nor a spectacular prospect. Meanwhile their 
principals will continue to play Aeolus to their Odyssey, pouring 
oil (if one may add metaphor to simile) on seething waters, behav- 
ing to each other and even perhaps visiting each other with all the 
urbanity of the heads of now departed sovereign houses. Perhaps it 
is a pity that dynastic marriages have disappeared from the diplo- 
matic armoury. PC. 


The Constitutional Crisis in South Africa 


Ar the opening of the third session of the Eleventh Parliament of 
the Union of South Africa, the Governor-General announced that 
‘Parliament will at the appropriate time be asked to give considera- 
tion to the separate representation of voters and to the question of 
the sovereignty of Parliament’.? It is now clear that the appropriate 
time will not arrive before 1956; but the Union Government has 
already prepared the ground for the attainment of these two ob- 


1 House of Assembly Debates, Third Sitting, 11th Parliament, col. 5 (21 
January 1955). 
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‘ yectives. By securing the enactment of two statutes, the first 
drastically altering the composition of the highest court and the 
second transforming the Senate into a fantastic caricature of a 
legislative chamber, Mr Strijdom has sought to achieve indirectly 
what he has hitherto been unable to achieve by direct legislative 
action. 


In order to set these two measures, the Appellate Division 
Quorum Act, 1955, and the Senate Act, 1955, in their proper con- 
text, one must go back to 1951, when Dr Malan made his first 
major attempt to enshrine his conception of apartheid in con- 
stitutional terms. ‘The Separate Representation of Voters Act, 
1951, removed Cape coloured voters from the common roll, 
placed them on a separate electoral roll, and gave them separate 


representation by European members in the Union Parliament. 
The effect of this Act was to amend section 35 of the South Africa 
Act, 1909, which preserved the voting rights of Cape coloured 
citizens existing at the time of Union. But it had been passed by 
simple majorities in the two Houses of the Union Parliament 
sitting separately; and section 152 of the South Africa Act pro- 
vides that no repeal or alteration of the entrenched sections of that 
Act (1.e., section 35, section 137 (which guarantees equality of the 
official languages), and section 152 itself) shall be valid unless the 
Bill has been passed by both Houses sitting together and agreed to 
at third reading by not less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship of both Houses. When the validity of the 1951 Act was chal- 
lenged in 1952 before the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, the Court held unanimously that it was void and of no 
effect, since it had not been passed by the Union Parliament con- 
stituted and acting in the manner prescribed by the South Africa 
Act. ‘This decision did not imply that the Union Parliament was 
not sovereign; less still did it imply that the Union was not a 
sovereign State; it meant simply that in order to exercise legal 
sovereignty the Parliament of the Union had to function in 
accordance with the rules of law contained in the Constitution that 
gave it birth, and that it was for the courts to determine whether 
the conditions precedent to the exercise of legal sovereignty had 
been observed. 

The Government replied by introducing a Bill to establish a 
body called the High Court of Parliament, which was to consist of 
all the members of both Houses of Parliament and was to have 
power to review and to annul by a simple majority any decision of 
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the Appellate Division declaring invalid any instrument duly en- 
rolled and purporting to be an Act of the Union Parliament. The 
Bill was passed bicamerally by simple majorities; the High Court 
of Parliament met! and annulled the decision in the Voters’ Case; 
the validity of the High Court of Parliament Act was then chal- 
lenged in the ordinary courts; and in November 1952 the Appellate 
Division held (again unanimously) that the Act was invalid, on the 
ground that the entrenched sections embodied constitutional 
guarantees which were to be protected by courts of law and that 
the High Court of Parliament was not a court of law but Parlia- 
ment functioning under another name and purporting to destroy 
by an ordinary majority the efficacy of the entrenched sections. 

The Nationalists were genuinely shocked by these decisions. 
‘The very judges upon whom fulsome praise had been lavished in 
1950, when the appeal to the Privy Council had been abolished, 
had now presumed to thwart the volkswil by denying that Parlia- 
ment could ignore the Constitution. And had not the Appellate 
Division laid down in 1937, in the course of an unreserved judg- 
ment delivered without the aid of prepared arguments by counsel,* 
that the two-thirds majority provisions were no longer binding on 
Parliament? Nevertheless, the Government accepted the 1952 
decisions of the Appellate Division, without undertaking to abide 
by them. In the 1953 General Election Cape coloured citizens 
again voted on the common roll. Dr Malan was returned with a 
mandate to put the ‘sovereignty of Parliament’ beyond doubt, and 
with a majority which, although increased, still fell short of two- 
thirds of the total membership of the two Houses. 

In 1953 the Government renewed its efforts to remove Cape 
coloured voters from the common roll. In a joint session of the 
two Houses it introduced the South Africa Act Amendment Bill, 
which provided for the repeal of Section 35 of the South Africa 
Act, the validation of the Separate Representation of Voters Act, 
and the abolition of the ‘testing right’ of the courts except in rela- 
tion to measures falling within sections 137 and 152. On 16 Sep- 
tember 1953 this Bill failed by sixteen votes to obtain the 138 votes 
necessary for a two-thirds majority at third reading. ‘Iwo days later 
the Government obtained leave to introduce a Bill to divide the 
Appellate Division into two courts, a Court of Civil and Criminal 
Appeal and a Court of Constitutional Appeal; the Government 


' The Opposition refused to take any part in the proceedings of this ‘Court’. 
® Ndlwana v. Hofmeyr (1937) Appellate Division 229. 
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would have power to appoint judges to sit exclusively in either 
court. Hard upon this blatant threat to the independence of the 
judiciary there followed the Separate Representation of Voters Act 
Validation and Amendment Bill, the objects of which were more 
restricted than those of the abortive South Africa Act Amendment 
Bill. By this time the leaders of the United Party had begun to 
show signs of vacillation. Shaken by electoral defeat, by the 
secession of right-wing members of the Party who were ready for a 
compromise with the Government, and by awareness of the 
Government’s single-minded resolution to persist in the pursuit of 
its immediate aims, Mr Strauss agreed to Dr Malan’s proposal 
that the Bill should be committed to a Select Committee of both 
Houses. Mr Strauss expressed the hope that a solution might be 
found that would ‘lift the whole non-European question out of the 
arena of party politics’ and that the Government would thereafter 
keep its hands off the courts and the entrenched sections.! The 
Labour Party vehemently opposed the new proposal. If Mr 
Strauss’s equivocal approach may have placated a few of his restive 
right-wing supporters, it brought dismay to the liberal wing of his 
party and inevitably cast doubts upon the sincerity of the party’s 
attitude towards the problem of the Cape coloured franchise. 

Yet the efforts to reach a compromise were fruitless. The Joint 
Select Committee failed to produce a unanimous report; its 
United Party members published a separate statement of their 
views,” which forms the most coherent exposition of the party’s 
case in favour of the maintenance of the status quo on the question 
of the Cape coloured vote. The Government modified its own in- 
transigence to the extent of accepting amendments (initiated by 
the United Party secessionists, led by Mr Bailey Bekker, who now 
form the Conservative Party), which would have enabled Cape 
coloured voters already registered on the common roll to remain 
on that roll; and for the time being it refrained from proceeding 
further with the Appellate Division Bill. But when, on 14 June 
1954, the Bill to alter the coloured franchise was debated on third 
reading, it failed by nine votes to obtain the necessary majority, 
although the Conservatives voted with the Government. 

In 1954 the United Party continued to lose ground. Its by- 


' See his speech reported in Parliamentary Debates, Second Joint Sitting, 
11th Parliament, cols. 6-13 (2 October 1953). 

* The Cape Coloured Vote: Separate Report by the United Party Members of 
the Joint Select Committee set up to consider the Separate Representation of 
Voters Act Validation and Amendment Bill, 1953 (Juta & Co.). 
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election record was poor. It suffered a severe defeat in the elections 
for the Cape Provincial Council. Enfeebled by the establishment 
of the Federal, Liberal, and Conservative Parties, and fearful of 
further defections to right and left, it was unable to present any 
long-term policy of its own on the problems of race and colour. 
But it could at least unite in opposing the movement towards 
Afrikaner authoritarianism and republicanism, in resisting en- 
croachments upon the independence of the courts, and in pointing 
to the folly of driving the coloured community into an anti- 
European alliance with the natives.} 

If the party leaders ever experienced misgivings about the pro- 
priety of their refusal to contemplate any extension of the coloured 
franchise,* they could at least console themselves with the re- 
flection that there was no evidence that liberal policies would com- 
mend themselves to the electorate. 


When Mr Strijdom, a man of extreme views and inflexible will, 
succeeded Dr Malan as Prime Minister in December 1954, it be- 
came certain that the constitutional struggle would soon be re- 
sumed in an intensified form. The Government’s intentions were 
first indicated in March 1955, when the appointment of five new 
judges of the Appellate Division was announced. Some of the new 
judges (all of whom were members of provincial divisions of the 
Supreme Court) were understood to have had leanings towards the 
Nationalists before they had assumed judicial office; but it would 
be imprudent, as well as improper, to predict whether their former 
political sympathies will influence their decisions in constitutional 
cases. ‘The second step was the introduction of the Appellate 
Division Quorum Bill, which increased the quorum of the Court 
to five, except in any appeal ‘in which the validity of any Act of 
Parliament (which includes any instrument which purports to be 
and has been assented to by the Governor-General as such an Act) 
is in question’, in which case the quorum would be eleven. The 
Bill differed from Dr Malan’s pigeon-holed Bill in that it did not 
provide for the creation of a separate Constitutional Court. 

The Government’s reason for introducing the Bill was frankly 
explained by Mr Strijdom during the debate on second reading. 


1 Cf. The Cape Coloured Vote, para. 53, where it is contended that the coloured 
community ‘could become one of the bastions of Western civilization in South 
Africa if their goodwill and co-operation are maintained’. 

*In 1953 Cape coloured voters comprised only 7-9 per cent of the total 
number of registered voters in Cape Province. 
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Issues affecting the sovereignty of Parliament and the efficacy of 
the entrenched sections might again come before the Court, and it 
was desirable that ‘a larger and more representative judiciary 
should consider such weighty matters, a Bench which will not only 
consist of judges who because of their former decision are perhaps 
irrevocably bound to and by a particular point of view.’! In other 
words, the Government was trying to provide the means whereby 
the five remaining judges of the 1952 Court could be outvoted if 
the validity of future legislation were to be impugned. After heated 
debates, the temperature of which was not reduced by the lectures 
addressed by Conservative members both to the Government 
benches and to the United Party leadership, the Bill was passed by 
each House and was assented to by the Governor-General on 10 May. 

It was generally expected that the Government’s next step 
would be the alteration of the composition of the Senate. The 
Senate, as at present constituted, has forty-eight members. Eight 
are nominated; four of these are to be chosen mainly on the 
ground of ‘their thorough acquaintance . . . with the reasonable 
wants and wishes of the coloured races’.* In practice the Govern- 
ment nominates two of its own supporters from each of the four 
provinces. Four European Senators are indirectly elected by the 
natives to represent their interests. Since 1949 there have been 
four Senators for South-West Africa, two nominated and two 
elected; all are Nationalists. Finally, eight Senators are elected for 
each province, by the single transferable vote system of propor- 
tional representation ; the electoral college consists of the members 
of the House of Assembly and the members of the Provincial 
Council for that province. To the extent that the composition of 
the Senate, as agreed by the National Convention at the time of 
Union, provides for equality between the provinces, it represents a 
limited concession to the protagonists of federalism rather than 
unification. In fact the Union Senate, like all Upper Houses in the 
Commonwealth, has been dominated by the party system and has 
shown no special solicitude for provincial rights. But this is not to 
say that the principle of provincial equality can today be capricious- 


ly set aside. If a Government in office uses its majority to diminish 
the proportionate representation of a small province like Natal, it 
must expect to be accused of striking a blow at the foundations of 
the Union Constitution. 


+ House of Assembly Debates, Third Sitting, 11th Parliament, cols. 4453-4 
(25 April 1955). * South Africa Act, 1909, 8.24. 
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Except in financial legislation! the Senate has co-ordinate legis- 
lative powers with the House of Assembly, but it has asserted itself 
only spasmodically* and its prestige has not been high. Usually 
only one Minister is a Senator (though that one is now the for- 
midable Dr Verwoerd) and there have been periods when there 
has been none, but Ministers have the right to speak in either 
House. It was open to a Government to overcome the opposition 
of a hostile Senate by various devices. ‘The Senate could be dis- 
solved at the same time as the House of Assembly or within 120 
days after the dissolution of the House of Assembly.* Nominated 
and elected Senators vacate their seats upon the dissolution of the 
Senate, and nominated Senators also vacate their seats upon a 
change of Government. If the Senate were to refuse in two suc- 
cessive sessions to pass a Bill already passed by the House of 
Assembly, a joint sitting of the two Houses could be convened and 
the Bill could then be passed by a majority of the total number of 
members present. In 1949 the Government strengthened its 
position in the Senate by the addition of four Senators from South- 
West Africa. 

There has long been a case for increasing the size of the Senate 
and for revising its composition and powers. Several schemes for 
reform were canvassed at the Speaker’s Conference of 1920, though 
none was implemented. But there has never yet been a case for 
swamping the Senate with the supporters of the Government in 
office. Having regard to the representative character of the Senate, 
it is indeed difficult to imagine circumstances in which such a 
course of action would be justifiable. No such circumstances had 
arisen when, on 11 May 1955, the Government obtained leave to 
introduce the Senate Bill in the House of Assembly. 

Mr Strijdom again proved to be a helpful guide to the purposes 
of the Bill. ‘In the first place,’ he said, ‘the object of the Bill and of 
legislation that will follow later is to put the Coloureds on a separ- 


1 Ibid., s. 60; see also Ralph Kilpin, Parliamentary Procedure in South Africa 
(and ed.), pp. 48-50; and see below, p. 378. 

* See H. J. Mandelbrote in Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. 
VIII, pp. 681-3. 

* There have in fact been only four dissolutions of the Senate—in 1920, 1929, 
1939, and 1948. 

* This procedure, which is laid down in section 63 of the South Africa Act 
(now repealed by the new Senate Act), must be distinguished from the pro- 
vision for joint sittings to consider alterations of the extended sections, where a 
two-thirds majority is required. Only three joint sittings to consider deadlocks 
on Bills have been held under Section 63, all in the period 1926-8; in each case 
the Bill was passed. See Kilpin, op. cit., pp. 148-9; Eric Walker, History of 
South Africa (2nd ed.), pp. 603-4. 
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ate roll.’ Its second object was ‘to put the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment beyond doubt’. ‘The following were the main features of the 
Bill: the number of nominated Senators in the provinces was to be 
increased from eight to sixteen; the number of elected Senators for 
each province was related to the number of constituencies for 
elections to the House of Assembly, and the principle of provincial 
equality was abandoned; the Senators for each province were to be 
elected by a simple majority vote instead of by proportional rep- 
resentation; the normal term of office of Senators was reduced 
from ten years to five; the existing Senate was to be dissolved by 
the end of 1955. ‘The practical effect of these provisions would be 
to increase the size of the Senate from forty-eight to eighty-nine 
and to give the present Government the overwhelming majority 
of seventy-seven to twelve. ‘The seats would in fact be distributed 
thus: 
Government Opposition 

Transvaal Natal 8 

Cape Native representatives 4 

Orange Free State 

South-West Africa 


Union nominated Senators 


12 
This would leave the Government with substantially more than 
the two-thirds majority of the total membership of both Houses 
that it requires in order to amend or repeal the entrenched sections. 

The publication of the Government’s proposals gave the signal 
for the launching of a campaign of protest by its opponents. The 
spirit, if not the body, of the Torch Commando was revived. Mr 
Strauss denounced the Bill as marking ‘the end of South Africa 
as conceived at the Union’, and the United Party organized a 
series of mass meetings. A petition against the Bill, containing 
some 100,000 signatures, was submitted to the Governor-General 
by a newly-formed organization, the Women’s Defence of the 
Constitution League; a deputation of ladies marched through 
Pretoria and camped for two nights on the lawns outside the ad- 
ministrative headquarters of the Government, while their hus- 
bands sat in motor-cars by the roadside to protect the petitioners 
against the contumelies of nationalist rowdies.* Other petitions 


1 House of Assembly Debates, Third Sitting, 11th Parliament, cols. 6032, 
6039 (23 May 1955). 

* Recently members of the League, dressed in mourning, have picketed Gov- 
ernment buildings and Nationalist meetings. 
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against the Bill were signed by large numbers of university 
teachers. 

The Government stood firm and implacable against the tide of 
indignation that surged within and without the walls of Parlia- 
ment. It regarded the substance of the Bill as regrettable; but it 
had no doubt that the desirability of the ends that the Bill was to 
serve justified the means adopted. The responsibility for bringing 
about the situation was placed in the first instance upon the judges 
of the Appellate Division who had misinterpreted the Constitution, 
and secondly upon Mr Strauss who had obstinately refused to 
defer to the will of the people and co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in its policy regarding the coloured vote. Only a handful of 
the Government’s own followers found the contents of the Bill too 
unpalatable to stomach. When a group of Afrikaner professors 
and senior lecturers of the University of Pretoria entered a formal 
protest against the Bill they were subjected to violent personal 
attacks by the nationalist press. Waverers were silenced by the 
force of the pressures towards conformity and solidarity. 

In the parliamentary debates upon the Bill, Ministers cited 
United Kingdom precedents for overcoming the opposition of a 
refractory House of Lords; the Opposition replied that the Senate, 
unlike the Lords in 1909-11, was not an unrepresentative body 
obstructing the will of a popularly elected House, and that in any 
event the Government enjoyed a majority in the Senate. The 
Government would indeed have had almost as little justification 
for packing the House of Assembly. The acrimony of the second 
reading debate surpassed anything experienced since the war. 
Mr Strijdom, somewhat surprisingly, compared Mr Strauss as a 
party leader with Hitler; Mr Strijdom was in turn reminded of the 
direction of his war-time sympathies. Charges and counter-charges 
of past and present breaches of faith were flung from both sides of 
the House. ‘The Conservative Party, while opposing the Bill, con- 
trived to fire most of its ammunition at the unreasonable Mr 
Strauss. 

During the course of debate a Labour member pointed out that 
even if the United Party were to win the General Election of 1958 
it would probably still be faced with a hostile Senate. Elections to 
the Provincial Councils were not due until after the General 
Election, and since the Nationalists now controlled ‘Transvaal, 
the Cape, and the Orange Free State, the representation of those 
provinces by Nationalists in the reconstituted Senate would be 
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likely to continue after 1958. Mr Strauss tabled an amendment 
that was designed to meet this difficulty but (presumably under 
pressure from his followers) almost immediately withdrew it. The 
Government, however, decided to move a similar amendment it- 
self; the amendment empowered a Government to dissolve the 
Senate within 120 days of the expiry of the life of a Provincial 
Council. If, therefore, the United Party were to win the General 
Election and then the provincial elections in the Cape or Transvaal, 
it would be able to dissolve the Senate and have a good chance of 
regaining control of the Senate. Few observers believe that Mr 
Strijdom’s gesture has jeopardized his party’s future prospects; 
for at present nothing seems more improbable than that the United 
Party will recapture the ground it has lost since 1948. 

The Government also moved an amendment to replace the 
existing constitutional provisions for resolving deadlocks between 
the two Houses.' If a Money Bill is rejected by the Senate it may 
be presented to the Governor-General for the royal assent in the 
same session. Other Bills may be presented for the royal assent if 
rejected twice in successive sessions. The United Party and the 
Labour Party opposed all the amendments and offered none of 
their own. ‘The Conservative Party voted against giving a second 
and third reading to the Bill. After the Bill had been passed by the 
House and the Senate, it received the royal assent on 20 June. 

It was not inappropriate that the last days of the now moribund 
Senate should have been enlivened by a ludicrous incident. The 
party whips had agreed that a Government Bill should be taken 
through all its stages on 22 June so that Parliament could be 
prorogued on that day. But a U.P. member, Senator G. M. Botha, 
objected to this unseemly haste; and so the debate had to be ad- 
journed until the following day, amid scenes of consternation as 
train and aeroplane bookings were cancelled. When the adjourned 
debate was resumed Senator Botha made an early withdrawal to 
catch his own train. 


When the new session of Parliament opens in 1956 it may be 
assumed that a Bill to remove the coloured voters from the com- 
mon roll will be passed by the House of Assembly and the re- 
constituted Senate at a joint sitting. The validity of this measure 
will no doubt be challenged in the courts, possibly on the ground 
that the body by which it was passed was not ‘Parliament’ as de- 


1 See above, p. 375. 
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fined by the South Africa Act, inasmuch as one of the constituent 
parts of Parliament, namely the Senate, could not properly be 
regarded as the Senate envisaged by that Act. An attempt may 
also be made to establish the proposition that Parliament cannot, 
by means of a legislative scheme consisting in part of measures 
passed bicamerally, indirectly destroy the protection afforded to 
individual rights by the entrenched sections. If the courts uphold 
the validity of the legislation, further measures affecting the re- 
lationship between the courts and Parliament are likely. And once 
the new Senate has served its purpose, the Government will almost 
certainly end or mend it. If, on the other hand, the Appellate 
Division finds against the validity of the legislation, the Govern- 
ment may be expected to have recourse to still more drastic 
methods. 

There is at present no sign that the Government has suffered 
any appreciable loss of popular support as a result of its recent 
conduct. ‘The United Party, however, has again demonstrated its 
inability to unite upon anything except opposition to specific 
proposals made by the Government. Mr Strauss, in answer to a 
question whether the United Party would restore coloured voters 
to the common roll if it were returned to power, explicitly declined 
to commit himself, arguing that the question was hypothetical, 
that the matter would be decided only if it arose, and that in any 
event it might be impossible in law to re-entrench the coloured 
franchise effectively. So unconvincing was this answer that it is not 
surprising that seven liberal members of the parliamentary caucus 
at once called for a clarification of his attitude. In a second state- 
ment Mr Strauss declared that the party would seek to ‘set right 
the grave injustices’ perpetrated against the coloured com- 
munity, but he again failed to give an unambiguous answer to the 
original question.’ Six of the seven members were sufficiently 
satisfied not to carry the matter further, but Dr Bernard Friedman, 
one of the ablest parliamentary debaters in the party, resigned his 
safe seat and announced his intention to contest the by-election as 
an independent. Dr Friedman was subsequently expelled from the 
party. 

Of the smaller parliamentary groups, the Labour Party appears 
to be developing more radical tendencies and may even move to- 
wards the standpoint of the Liberal Party. ‘The Conservative 
Party has little prospect of survival unless it can attract the support 


1 Mr Strauss’s statements are reported in the Cape Argus, 13 and 15 June 1955. 
B 
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of moderate Nationalists and in particular of Mr Havenga, who 
has withdrawn from active participation in party politics. Mean- 
while Mr Strijdom will continue to steer in the course he and his 
colleagues have set, heedless not only of world opinion but also of 
the deepening cleavage between Afrikaner and Briton, and con- 
fident in the knowledge that at bottom European political atti- 
tudes in the Union are stil) shaped by fear of the black majority. 


S. A. de S. 


Youth Leagues in Central Europe 
Old and New Problems of Control 


Tue Communist-sponsored World Youth Festival in Warsaw in 
early August felt the fresh breeze of the new international 
friendliness and ‘peaceful co-existence’ which the Geneva Con- 
ference engendered. On the eve of the opening of this spectacular 
Festival the Executive Committee of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth adopted a number of resolutions clearly 
reflecting the changed international climate. ‘The Committee 
recommended the establishment of ‘relations of confidence and 
co-operation’ between the World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and non-Communist bodies such as international organiza- 
tions of Christian Youth, the Y.M.C.A., the International Union 
of Socialist Youth, and others. It called for the closest possible 
contacts with UNESCO. And it declared as its most important 
task the achievement of unity among the broadest masses of youth 
regardless of political opinions, religious beliefs, or social back- 
ground, for the purpose of securing the vital rights of youth and 
peace. Indeed, on the international level the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth demonstrated its good will by annulling the 
expulsion, decreed in 1950, of the Yugoslav Youth Organization, 
and by suggesting that normal and friendly relations be restored 
with certain Scandinavian youth organizations. 

These are welcome signs of relaxed tension between the nations. 
It would, however, be premature—if not dangerously wishful 
thinking—to assume that on the internal plane the training and 
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education of youth inside the Soviet orbit has as yet abandoned 
any of its militant tenets. At a national conference of teachers and 
educational workers in Prague, the First Secretary of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party, Novotny, spoke on 4 August about 
the Communist Party’s responsible task of changing not only the 
economic system but also the individual. ‘Our foreniost task,’ he 
emphasized, ‘is to select those elements of human knowledge 
which have a bearing on the upbringing of a true Communist 
human being.’ The young must grow into ‘devoted fighters for the 
new order of society’. And the Secretary added: ‘We shall never 
permit our youth to be disrupted by the alien forces of ideological 
and moral decadence with which the moribund capitalist world is 
trying to infect them.’ 

The Communist regime’s struggle for control over the minds 
and hearts of the young in Czechoslovakia, as well as in Hungary 
and Poland—the three countries forming the subject of this article 
—is not confined to the educational sphere proper. An influential 
part is played by the Youth Leagues: their activities are in many 
ways closely bound up with current and future political and 
economic developments in Central Europe. 


YOUTH LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP AND THE PARTY 


The Youth Leagues are, in the words of the Polish Workers’ 
Party Secretary Bierut, ‘a powerful weapon for the social and ideo- 
logical education of millions’ of young people between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-six. The younger ones, from nine to fourteen, 
are catered for by the Pioneers’ Organization, under the super- 
vision of the Youth Leagues. The position of the Youth Leagues 
in Central Europe was reviewed in detail at three Youth League 
Congresses earlier this year in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary. 

These Youth Leagues are intended as mass organizations, 
modelled on the lines of the U.S.S.R. Komsomol whose mem- 
bership soared from g million in 1949 to 18 million in March 
1954. The Leagues aim at embracing the overwhelming majority 
of young people rather than at training an élite. Any tendencies in 
that direction—and they exist—were emphatically denounced 
from the platform at this year’s Congresses. However, none of 
the regimes regard the present League membership figures as 
satisfactory. 

In June the Hungarian Youth League, DISz, put its member- 
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ship at 702,000, which was fewer than in December 1952. The 
recovery from the low figure of 577,000 in May last year is entirely 
due to an intensive pre-Congress recruitment drive. Naturally, as 
in the other two countries, these ‘new’ members always include 
a large percentage of young people who, upon reaching the pre- 
scribed age, simply move up from the Pioneers to the Youth 
League. But by no means all do so, and this is of some concern to 
the regime. It is noteworthy that 59 per cent of Hungary’s eligible 
youth remain outside the League. ‘The target of 1 million members, 
set in August 1954, is still a good way off. In the collectivized 
rural sector DISz representation is particularly weak: not more 
than 10,000 of its total of 200,000 members among peasant youths 
work on the collective farms. In fact, the figure of 200,000 is 
slightly less than the number of peasant youth who belonged to 
EPOSz, one of the four youth organizations merged into DISz in 
1950. So there would seem to have been no numerical expansion at 
all of DISz in the countryside during the past five years. 

Membership of the Czechoslovak Youth League (CSM) last 
February stood at about 1,116,500, and there had been no increase 
in five years. The number of CSM groups in the villages has in 
fact declined. In hundreds of villages not even primary organiza- 
tions, for which no more than a minimum of five members is 
constitutionally required, had been formed. ‘The chairman of the 
CSM rejected the idea that lack of interest among the young was 
the reason for the CSM’s stagnation. Direct control of rural youth 
through the League is of great importance to the Government: 
more than half the personnel of the machine and tractor stations 
consists of young people. ‘The tractor drivers are intended to act 
as propagandists of collectivization. ‘The fact that Youth League 
groups at some tractor stations—which do the collective farms’ 
ploughing—devote considerable time to helping private farmers as 
well does not represent a basic change in policy towards individual 
farmers; it is a measure of pure expediency. 

The Polish Youth League Executive’s Secretary has admitted a 
decline in the influence of the League (ZMP). An improvement in 
the situation would not be achieved immediately, he said, although 
the young people had great expectations of fundamental changes 
in the work and methods of the ZMP after its January Congress. 
ZMP has over 2 million members, and it claims an increase of 
nearly goo,0o0 in the last five years. A little over 37 per cent of 
Poland’s eligible youth are members. But the percentage in the 
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rural sector is much smaller: out of a total of some 3,150,000 young 
people in the villages only about 14-5 per cent belonged to ZMP 
last February. The regime must regard this as far too small an 
increase since the spring of 1954, when more than 2 million young 
peasants were reported still outside the ZMP fold. 

The Youth Leagues are directly subordinated to Communist 
Party control, no matter what their nominal position is under their 
new League Statutes. In Hungary, the reassertion of Party control 
was, indeed, one of the principal themes at the recent DISz 
Congress. For Pal Szabo, the peasant writer and still President of 
the People’s Patriotic Front, had gone so far as to suggest last 
autumn that DISz should belong exclusively to the PPF and not to 
the Party. Such errors of ‘opportunism’ and ‘right-wing devia- 
tion’ have since been corrected, and it is now one of the PPF’s 
official tasks to promote the mass adherence of the young people 
to the Party-controlled DISz. 


THE ECONOMIC TASKS OF THE YOUTH LEAGUES 


The League Congresses in Warsaw and Prague, at the end of 
January and early February, and in Budapest in mid-June, re- 
vealed the failure, so far, of the Communist regime to win youth’s 
wholehearted support. Lack of enthusiasm and political devotion 
does not, of course, mean that the young do not do as they are told. 
There are also thousands who respond with enthusiasm to the call. 
The opening up of new tracts of land, the building of modern 
industries, the prospect of a career in any field of enterprise, the 
temptation of privilege and power attract many. ‘To carry through 
its ambitious and urgent economic programme, however, the 
regime needs the most active co-operation on the widest pos- 
sible scale. The Youth Leagues are the regime’s invaluable 
helpers in organizing this support; but, as has been shown, the 
majority of youths in all three countries are still outside the 
official organizations. 

Agriculture is at present receiving top priority in the three 
Central European countries. It thus seems to be the sphere of 
activity most suited to illustrate the importance of the Youth 
League’s help to the regime. 

Czechoslovakia is suffering from a chronic manpower shortage. 
Her agriculture is desperately feeling the effects of the systematic 
transfer of some 400,000 people to industry. ‘The regime’s own 
experts estimated that agriculture lost one-fifth of its labour force 
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during the period of the Five-Year Plan (1949-54). The Govern- 
ment has till the end of 1957 to achieve its aim of recruiting 
320,000 new workers for the land. The bulk of this new force— 
some 64 per cent—are to be youngsters of school-leaving age who 
are to replenish and rejuvenate the farming population. Last year 
the average age of the Czechoslovak working farmer was estimated 
at between fifty and fifty-five. 

At the end of June the Central Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party decided to speed up the collectivization drive. 
The aim is to ensure the absolute predominance of the ‘socialist 
sector’ in agriculture during the next Five-Year Plan, which is due 
to start in 1956. By the end of August 10,000 people living in the 
country but working in factories were to be transferred to per- 
manent agricultural work, principally to the collective farms. July 
passed and, according to the trade union press,' scores of factories 
had not even discussed the Party decision, let alone started to 
recruit the men. In many places village committees had not yet 
informed the factory managements of their manpower needs. ‘This 
manpower drive is only one attempt to put an end to what the 
Party Secretary earlier this year described as the ‘most serious 
difficulties’ in the collective farm sector. ‘The new measures 
necessarily affect many rural youths who have hitherto travelled to 
better-paid industrial jobs in town while, at the same time, 
thousands of ‘volunteers’ were annually despatched in brigades 
from the towns to help out on the land. It will also be of direct 
concern to rural youth that the authorities intend to be much 
stricter in future about the rule that no farmer or member of his 
family shall leave agriculture without permission from the village 
National Committee. 

August was also the date by which a further 10,000 young 
people, including boys who had just finished their term of military 
service, were required in agriculture; they were to go to the 
Czechoslovak border regions from which hundreds of thousands of 
Germans were evicted after the war. By late July a little less than 
half the required number had volunteered, but ultimately a total of 
70,000 youths are wanted. They are to make their homes in these 
areas. In the border regions, too, there are large tracts of fallow 
land, and young workers are to cultivate half the total of 120,000 ha 
(1 ha is approximately 2-47 acres) which the Government means 
to add to the country’s arable acreage this year. Already some 


1 Prace, 26 July 1955. 
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10,000 youngsters are reported to be helping on the State Farms 
whose ‘defects of management’ are attributed by the Communist 
Party Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture’s ‘bureaucratic 
direction’. ‘Though supposedly models in large-scale socialist 
farming, their losses, through excessive production costs, have 
been growing year by year. Most of the young workers will have to 
be provided by the Czechoslovak Youth League (CSM). 

In Poland, the agricultural role of the Youth League (ZMP) is 
equally vital. This year the Polish Government plans to increase 
agricultural production by 6-2 per cent over that of 1954. It has 
called for a mobilization of all forces to raise output, especially of 
cereals and livestock. Moreover, there are some 243,000 ha of waste 
land to be reclaimed. A year ago more than three times this 
acreage was still lying fallow. Much of the waste land is held by 
the State farms which, as Bierut said last January, failed to fulfil 
their planned tasks in 1954, and which are very short of labour. 
Earlier this year an appeal by the ZMP is said to have been 
answered by more than 10,000 youths, but six times as many new 
workers are wanted, and most of them will have to come from the 
ZMP. ‘Thousands of tractor-drivers, machine-fitters, veterinary 
specialists, and agricultural technicians are being trained in 
vocational schools. 

For political reasons, as well, there is need for young blood in 
the countryside. According to the chairman of the Polish Youth 
League Executive, the ‘exploiting classes’ are still enjoying a ‘not 
insignificant influence’ on the land, and the ZMP is to be the 
‘untiring champion of progress’ among the farmers. The over- 
whelming part of Polish farming—some estimate it at 80 per cent— 
is still carried on by individual peasants who frequently lack 
capital and equipment. But what percentage of the 800,000 boys 
and girls—many among them sons and daughters of such peas- 
ants—who in recent years left the country for industrial jobs, will 
go back? How many will voluntarily return to farming at all, let 
alone start work on collective farms or State farms? The Polish 
press currently reports departures of families to settle on State 
farms, especially in the Western territories. Less publicity is given 
to desertions from such farms. 

Hungary has been facing great difficulties in agriculture, though 
the crisis seems to be abating as this year’s harvest is reported to be 
better than anticipated. Both in 1953 and 1954 there had been a 
considerable drop in grain production and deliveries; peasants left 
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the collective farms, many of which were dissolved during the 
‘New Course’ era. The collectivization drive received a new 
impetus after the March 1955 Party resolution, and the Party press 
has been reporting a ‘healthy development’ of the agricultural co- 
operatives—the collective farms—after nearly ‘two years of 
stagnation’.’ ‘The target is set high: by 1960, when agricultural 
production is to be 25 per cent greater than at present, the regime 
intends to have more than half the country’s total arable land 
farmed by collectives and State farms. At present the socialized 
sector of agriculture comprises hardly one-third. 

The Hungarian Youth League (DISz) is expected to play a 
major part in this ‘socialist transformation’ of agriculture. ‘The 
task of DISz in winning over peasant youth for collective farming 
was one of the main topics at the recent Congress. 

Agriculture is, of course, only one of the many spheres in which 
the Youth Leagues are expected to act as dynamic spear-heads of 
Communist policy. The League groups are indispensable in in- 
dustry as pace-setters of work norms and organizers of output 
competitions. In the Army and para-military defence bodies, they 
are relied upon to inculcate ‘love of the home-land and burning 
hatred of the enemy’, as the Czechoslovak Youth Congress was told. 

Under the slogan ‘In Defence of Peace’ an intensive training of 
youth in military skills goes on behind the Iron Curtain. Defence 
games, Camping exercises, visits to barracks, instruction for the 
maximum number of children in swimming, skiing, and cycling, 
all rank high in the curriculum of the Pioneers. ‘The Hungarian 
Defence Minister and the DISz Secretary were both present at the 
first National Conference, held in July, of the National Voluntary 
Defence Association, where they heard its President declare: 
‘We and DISz have the same task: to prepare youth for national 
defence.’ The NVDA is modelled on the U.S.S.R.’s DOSAAF 
(Voluntary Defence Association) and has its parallel in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. In Hungary it aims at a million members 
and seeks the closest relations with DISz. It organizes shooting 
contests and motoring competitions, trains glider pilots and 
parachutists, runs field manoeuvres, and so on. 


THE ROOTS OF THE FAILURE 
Many, and almost identical, reasons for the Youth Leagues’ 
failure to attract larger numbers of young people or hold their 
1 Szabad Nep, 31 July 1955. 
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interest have been revealed with ruthless candour in the Central 
European press and at the Congresses, especially in Warsaw and 
Prague. ‘These causes are, it seems, not peculiar features of the 
youth organizations alone. On the evidence of Party, Government, 
and Youth League spokesmen, particularly in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, thousands have been turned into passive robots by the 
merciless monotony of work, the endless talk of planning and rigid 
regimentation. 

Speaking of the Pioneers, the organization for the youngest 
members, the chief editor of the Czechoslovak children’s paper 
Pionyrske Noviny described the situation in this way: “The 
Pioneers’ organization is losing the character of a children’s 
organization; it has ceased to correspond to their interests. .. . 
There is no romanticism in the movement. There are even com- 
rades who, fearing to succumb to bourgeois survivals and ideo- 
logical deviation, think of eradicating the very term “‘romanti- 
cism’’.’ ‘There is a chronic shortage of suitable leaders for the 
600,000 Pioneers, who represent a little over half the eligible child 
population of Czechoslovakia. The drab world of endless lectures, 
meetings, and the continuation of school activities holds no fascina- 
tion for children. They also seem to regard the enrolment ritual 
and the Pioneer symbols with far too scanty reverence. The slang 
words they use to describe the ceremony of initiation are frowned 
upon by the regime. Schoolchildren’s extra-curricular activities, 
such as waste collecting, town embellishing, etc., may have a 
certain educational and economic value, and the children may 
even get some fun out of them, but they take up time that ought 
to be used for studying school subjects. So the Pioneer leaders’ 
reported malpractice of talking grammar instead of politics at 
Pioneer meetings may either be pure necessity or indifference to 
the duty of indoctrinating children. 

The Youth Leagues, to judge from all available evidence, suffer 
to an even greater degree from similar ailments: a cold and un- 
friendly atmosphere at the interminable meetings; mechanical 
voting for uninteresting production pledges; uniformity of think- 
ing which the Executive seeks to press upon the entire member- 
ship; lack of understanding shown by many officials for the real 
needs of youth; and so on. The regime finds it particularly difficult 
to make members of twenty and above stay on in the Youth 
Leagues. Yet the authorities would like the boys to continue even 
after demobilization, and the young girls after marriage. 
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The boredom of it all seems to have bred a cynical indifference to 
the preachings about the new ‘socialist morality’ among many 
League members, and it has induced others to seek pleasure else- 
where—and not always within the law. It is difficult to assess the 
real extent of drunkenness and ‘hooliganism’ among youth about 
which official spokesmen have expressed concern, especially in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Such evils, to be fought effectively, 
always receive much publicity in order to invoke public support 
against them. ‘Hooliganism’ includes a variety of sins, from the 
sartorial eccentricities of the Central European “Teddy-boy’ 
variety and their ‘perverse’ delight in decadent Western thrillers 
and jitter-bugging, down to thieving, acts of criminal vandalism, 
and attacks on peaceful citizens. Efforts to deal with these matters 
have been going on for years. ‘The Special Commission set up in 
Poland in 1951 to fight ‘hooliganism’ has passed thousands of 
sentences; and plans are in hand to strengthen the police for quick 
action. 

Such youngsters—both the real delinquents and the merely 
mischievous, unruly individuals—exist in every country in the 
world. But the official, time-worn explanation that these features 
of social disorganization are rotten remnants of a bourgeois- 
capitalist past and are due to foreign influence is hard to swallow, 
even for staunch regime supporters. Did not the secretary of the 
Komsomol, A. N. Shelepin, last year castigate Russian Youth 
League members for the very same unworthy activities—and that 
after some thirty-five years of re-fashioning youth in the U.S.S.R.? 

It is doubtless distressing to the regime that many persistent 
renegades from Youth League discipline are to be found in what 
would in the past have been described as ‘working-class’ districts 
in the big towns. In the country, young people working on isolated 
State farms or in agricultural co-operatives must find it very 
difficult to adapt themselves to the often inevitable dreariness after 
the lure of dance halls, cinemas, and other pleasures which they 
could afford in the towns. The regime realizes that it must make a 
real effort to improve cultural amenities, provide at least adequate 
hygienic facilities, and rapidly build and repair houses if the young 
are to go on to the land and stay there. How much needs to be 
done even in some major industrial areas was clear, for instance, 
from a report to the Czechoslovak Youth League Congress. ‘The 
delegate from Ostrava—the key centre of the country’s coal and 
steel industry—said that some 4,000 apprentices and military and 
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civilian ‘brigade workers’ in a miners’ settlement had no cinema 
or theatre or even a proper dance hall, let alone sufficient suitable 
literature. Many of the young people left their jobs. Both in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland newspapers have warned agricultural 
recruiting agents against misrepresenting working conditions to 
would-be volunteers or luring them with promises of pretty 
cottages with bathrooms, when all they would find is toil on 
thousands of acres of barren land. Small wonder that parents keep 
inquiring about working conditions and, as the recent DISz 
Congress showed, are reluctant to allow their daughters to join 
rural DISz groups. The Party and Government and all the 
relevant organizations are making great efforts everywhere to 
improve the situation. 

This picture of the position of the youth organizations in the 
contemporary scene is inevitably incomplete. The situation in the 
educational field alone would warrant a detailed analysis. ‘The 
energy with which the regime organizes the training of thousands 
of young men and women in every branch of science and skill, 
especially on the technical side, is impressive. But knowledge 
without Marxism is, of course, not sufficient. And there have been 
constant complaints about lack of political indoctrination, es- 
pecially at the universities. In all three countries the Party has 
expressed the greatest dissatisfaction with the Youth Leagues’ 
work there. University League members have been criticized for 
showing little intellectual zeal (in Poland), an intolerably oppor- 
tunist attitude towards nationalist, right-wing, and pacifist 
opinions (in Hungary), and for devoting too much time to the 
League’s organizational work instead of improving their minds (in 
Czechoslovakia). There is also a noteworthy trend in Hungary to 
urge more and more secondary school children into production 
jobs. In 1954-5 only 30 per cent of these children were to con- 
tinue their studies at the university, and this ratio is expected to 
decrease to 25 or 20 per cent in a few years. 

The struggle for the control of the minds of youth in Communist 
Europe is intense. In all three countries with which this article 
has been concerned men with Youth League experience or who 
have had close contact with youth problems are in, or have lately 
been brought into, influential posts in the Party hierarchy. The 
Communist regime in Central Europe has only had a few years to 
turn its youth into the ‘new socialist men and women’. The 
Communist leaders are doubtless sincere in their wish to make 
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their youth movements ‘militant, happy, and fascinating’ organi- 
zations; but their policies will have to undergo some radical 
changes if that aim is to be achieved. It may well be that the Com- 
munists, by offering to youth new vistas of a world in which 
‘millions breathe more freely and begin to look with more con- 
fidence towards the future’, as a Soviet broadcaster put it, will 
persuade many more young people to accept their ideology. Only 
the future can tell. 
R. P. H. 
P. K. 


The Implications of ‘Pakhtunistan’ 


Prospects for Pakistani-Afghan Relations 


Tue background to Afghan solicitude for the tribes on the Durand 
line and their championship of self-determination for them derive 
from many corners of nineteenth-century history in the days when 
Afghanistan controlled all the territory west of the Indus. In fact, 
the historical claim is now seldom raised, the advocacy of political 
independence for others more conveniently meeting the modern 
Afghan purpose. 

Nevertheless in so far as the Afghan case relates to a time when 
Afghanistan once occupied a large tract of country which today is 
part of Pakistan, the circumstances need to be understood. Nor 
should it be forgotten that from 1752 until 1819 a precarious and 
harsh Afghan authority ruled in Kashmir. A modern pamphlet 
available from the Afghan Embassy in London contains a map 
showing ‘Pakhtunistan’ as occupying the whole of the North-West 
Frontier Province, which always included the Hazara District 
lying to the East of the Indus. ‘Pushtu is the language of the Pakh- 
tuns; it is also spoken by the 7 million inhabitants of Pakhtunistan, 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan’, is the comment in the text. 
It is to understand the nature of this curious statement that we 
should note the context of history. 

By 1750 Ahmad Shah, the first ruler of the Afghan Durrani 
dynasty, had extended his territory from the Oxus to the Indus. 
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In 1756 he occupied Delhi, defeating the Sikhs after annexing 
Kashmir in 1752. The subsequent years saw a struggle for su- 
premacy between Sikhs and Afghans. Ahmad Shah later returned 
the Central Punjab to his enemies but retained control over North 
Punjab and Peshawar. By 1818 Ranjit Singh, the Sikh, had estab- 
lished his position firmly between the Sutlej and the Indus, his 
kingdom reaching up to Peshawar in 1837. Once again he en- 
countered the Afghans, the Amir, Dost Mohammed, turning to the 
Tsar for assistance in the absence of any support from the British 
in the East. Subsequently in 1849 the British themselves defeated 
the Sikhs and took over the whole of the Punjab including the 
territory west of the Indus up to the foothills. There they halted, in 
the certain knowledge that to move into the tightly packed hills of 
the country between the Peshawar plain and the nearest areas 
where the Amir’s authority was accepted was to embark on a future 
of doubt and danger. For in these hills lived a people who have 
allowed the tide of world affairs to pass them by, content for cen- 
turies to regard the blood feud as the foundation of society and a 
rifle as an adequate passport for infrequent glances at life in the 
plains to the east. 

The people concerned number, not 7 million, but approximately 
2,380,000. ‘hey may be regarded as covering all the territory from 
some fifty miles north of the Khyber down to Wana in South 
Waziristan. In the days of British India only one section of these 
tribal communities ever really gave the British close friendship and 
co-operation. These were the Turis of the Kurram valley, a pocket 
of Shia Muslims surrounded by Sunnis who therefore regarded a 
loose and friendly British association as an effective form of in- 
surance. Otherwise tribal territory remained a source of embarrass- 
ment, providing successive Viceroys with the opportunity to 
elaborate variations on frontier policy which resulted in frequent 
military expeditions and a constant drain on life and resources. A 
significant feature of tribal organization was that the system was 
not rigidly confined to the country geographically beyond the 
boundary of British influence, but in places extended into British- 
India. The same conditions pertained on the Afghan side, it being 
frequently difficult to define where tribal territory ended and 
Afghan authority began. The point is important in that, when 
pressing the modern claim for self-determination for the tribes, 
the Afghans would deny any involvement of people living within 
their recognized frontier. 
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In the light of history we may regard Afghan policy today as, in 
part, a wistful musing on the past. Though it never could be 
claimed to represent greatness it does afford Afghanistan the vague 
opportunity to speak of tribesmen as enjoying their patronage in 
the fashionable process of leading underdeveloped communities 
forward to sovereign independence. In 1857 Herbert Edwardes, 
the Commissioner of Peshawar, wrote to his friend Colonel 
Lumsden, “The Amir of Kabul is carrying on a diplomatic war 
with me about the hill tribes here, whom he claims as his subjects. . . 
I tell him he ran away from them last January and his giving them 
allowances without taking revenue is just blackmail, and proves 
that the Khyberees are independent, as they say they are them- 
selves.’ The comment, with a slight difference in emphasis, could 
equally well have come from the Deputy Commissioner in Pesha- 
war in 1955. 

The latter half of the last century saw the Government in Kabul 
again feeling its way to the east. ‘The Amir, Abdur Rahman, re- 
garded as both a spiritual and temporal leader, was eager to 
establish authority in the tribal areas; so much so that in order to 
clear up much obscurity and define the limits of Afghan terri- 
torial ambition Sir Mortimer Durand was in 1893 charged with the 
task of defining a boundary on the map in consultation with the 
Amir. After a few weeks agreement was reached, each party 
accepting the obligation not to ‘exercise interference’ in the terri- 
tories of the other lying beyond the line and professing to regard 
the agreement as a ‘full and satisfactory settlement of all the 
principal differences of opinion which have arisen between them in 
regard to the frontier’. ‘The obligation not to ‘exercise interference’ 
was for many years loosely interpreted both by Afghans and tribes- 
men. Nevertheless the Durand line effectively served its purpose. 
At atime when the Afghans could have challenged the geographical 
frontier and raised the whole question of the tribal relationship, 
they refrained from doing so. 

That opportunity presented itself after the third Afghan War, 
first in 1919 when a temporary treaty was signed at Rawalpindi, 
and later in 1921 when the permanent treaty was signed in Kabul 
by which Afghanistan became complete master in her own house. 
Hitherto Great Britain had retained the right to exercise control 
over Afghanistan’s foreign policy. This was now yielded. Thus 
1921 marked the sovereign independence of Afghanistan, and 
Britain has since merely maintained that Pakistan inherited the 
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identical relationship to her neighbour that pertained in the days of 
British-India before 15 August 1947. This is naturally the view 
accepted by Pakistan, with the additional authority of the cir- 
cumstances which enable her to claim sympathy with her co- 
religionists in tribal country. The Afghans, on the other hand, 
claim that the Durand line ceased to have validity from the day the 
British departed. 

So far from challenging the demarcation of 1893, Article 2 of 
the 1921 treaty confirmed it. Confirmation was also inherent in the 
terms of Article 11, which ran: “The two High Contracting Parties, 
having mutually satisfied themselves each regarding their benevo- 
lent intention towards the tribes residing close to their respective 
boundaries, hereby undertake each to inform the other in future of 
any military operations of major importance which may appear 
necessary for the maintenance of order among the frontier tribes 
residing within their respective sphere, before the commencement 
of such operations.’ The only other published reference to tribal 
conditions at the time was an explanatory note from the British 
representative in Kabul to Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan Foreign 
Minister. This read: ‘As the conditions of the frontier tribes of the 
two Governments are of interest to the Government of Afghani- 
stan, I inform you that the British Government entertains feelings 
of goodwill towards all the frontier tribes and has every intention 
of treating them generously, provided they abstain from outrages 
against the inhabitants of India. . .’ 

It is on this vague benevolent acknowledgement of an Afghan 
interest that the Afghans today base their irredentist claims. ‘There 
is some analogy in the terms of the Anglo-Egyptian settlement of 
the Sudan when, without any clear idea of the future implication 
and interpretation, in 1899 it was bravely proclaimed that in the 
Sudan the British and Egyptian flags should always fly together. 

In 1947 the British withdrawal from India took the Afghans by 
surprise. But once they had realized the significance of events they 
were quick to reaffirm their theories for tribal self-determination. 
In this they were assisted by certain curious circumstances which 
involved Indian interests in these areas. A paradox of the Indian 
political scene before partition had been the existence in the 
North-West Frontier Province of a strong Muslim Congress group 
around a somewhat militant movement known as the ‘Red Shirts’. 
The explanation lay in the circumstances by which in an essentially 
Muslim area the status of Muslims, as such, had never been 
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challenged; and there was therefore never any need for the pro- 
tection of the Muslim League. Indian nationalism was thus able to 
assert itself and claim the sympathy and energies of many of the 
younger Muslims. From time to time measures were taken to 
prevent the trans-border tribes, particularly the Mohmands, from 
falling under the influence of ‘Red Shirt’ propaganda. In 1945 for 
a short while in the Province a Ministry of Muslim Congressmen 
was led by Dr Khan Sahib. It was however obvious that so small a 
pocket of India could never have maintained its separate identity 
surrounded by Pakistan; and it was in the nature of a last gesture 
of despair that the Congressmen in the Frontier Province lent 
their support to the concept of ‘Pakhtunistan’. ‘The effect was to 
create some sense of alliance between Afghanistan and India which 
lingered on into later years and which has acted as yet another im- 
pediment in the development of a normal relationship between 
Pakistan and India. It is difficult to believe that this factor ever 
represented more than a mild exploitation of the play of fate, and 
India has certainly given no official encouragement to the Afghan 
case within the context of recent events. 

On 1 April the Afghan Minister in Karachi handed over a Note 
to the Pakistan Foreign Office protesting at the decision to abolish 
Provincial boundaries in Western Pakistan and set up the single 
Western Unit. The note referred to the interests of both ‘occupied 
and free Pakhtunistan’, no distinction being drawn between the 
settled districts of the Frontier Province and the tribal areas. 
Any decision relating to ‘the territory of Pakhtuns is the indisput- 
able right of Pakhtunistan itself. Any encroachment on the rights 
of Pakhtuns by Pakistan, therefore, is against all the canons of 
justice and international law’. ‘The approach was naive in that it 
assumed a situation presenting the tribes as seeking to throw off 
the fetters of a foreign domination and choose their own future. 
The facts were very different. On 2 April some 10,000 tribesmen 
of North Waziristan started to move towards the Durand line with 
every intention of marching into Afghanistan. The Political Agent 
at Miranshah only succeeded in persuading them to disperse with 
the greatest difficulty. An apt comment in Pakistan was to the 
effect that it would serve the Kabul Government right if they had 
to stand up to the consequences of the policy they were pursuing. 

Whether through intention or ignorance the Afghans have con- 
sistently ignored the true sentiment in tribal territory. For the 
Pakistanis have been able to establish close contacts which were 
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denied to a generation of British political officers before them. The 
lures of trade, the radio, and a stake in the settled districts are the 
means by which the former isolation is defeated. Some 20,000 
acres of new land to be opened up as a result of the operation of 
the Kotri barrage are reserved for tribal development. ‘The bazaar 
in Tonk, South Waziristan, is now the hunting ground of the 
Mahsuds, generally regarded as the most ‘difficult’ of all the tribes. 
Finally, as large a nail as was available could be regarded as having 
been driven into the coffin of Pakhtunistan when three representa- 
tives from the tribes were recently included among the eight 
nominees which represent the small nominated element in the new 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly of eighty which met for the first 
time on 7 July. With direct tribal identification with the Central 
Legislature the chances of Afghanistan ever being able to assume 
the mantle of a benevolent nation-builder would seem remote. 

There remains the problem of the restoration of normal relations 
between Pakistan and her neighbour, an issue obviously of close 
concern to the United Kingdom whether viewed within an inter- 
national context or as a matter of Commonwealth interest. The 
Afghan protest at the ‘One Unit’ decision was accompanied by an 
attack on the Pakistan Embassy in Kabul and the Consulate in 
Jalalabad. The passage of diplomatic protests will usually be 
accepted as the machinery of inter-governmental negotiation in 
operation. But physical violence or an attack on a national flag, 
such as took place in Kabul, are invariably the kind of sparks which 
can release a blaze. This proved the case in Pakistan. For days 
various societies and organizations, political and industrial, 
organized ‘Hartals’. Processions marched through the streets with 
bands playing and banners flying. ‘The Pakistan accusation was to 
the effect that a speech broadcast over the Kabul radio on 29 
March by the Afghan Prime Minister, Mohammed Daud Khan, 
had been followed on 30 March by insults to the Pakistan flag and 
a violent attack on the Pakistan Embassy, not only with the con- 
nivance but with the actual assistance of the Afghan police. On 
2 April the Afghan Embassy in Karachi registered a counter- 
charge to the effect that their Consulate in Peshawar had been 
attacked at the instigation of the authorities and that the mob had 
looted the Afghan National Bank and burnt the Afghan flag. In 
such ways the stupidity of the subsequent ‘incident’ adds to the 
difficulty of achieving an understanding on the original and funda- 
mental issue. 

Cc 
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At the beginning of May the situation was further complicated 
by a number of embarrassing offers at mediation from Middle East 
countries. By the middle of the month the envoys of Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, and ‘Turkey were in the field. The fact that the first 
two registered their solicitude simultaneously, to be followed later 
by the entry of Turkey and Iraq, indicated that Middle East 
rivalries would merely be reflected in the competition to mediate. 
This proved the case, and the envoys departed at the end of June 
without ever having come near to effecting a settlement. Apart 
from their mutual differences they were unable to decide whether 
they were discussing incidents or issues. Nevertheless some mea- 
sure of their anxiety should be attributed to a common reaction to 
the spectacle of two Moslem Powers in violent dispute. 

The concern of Britain involves on the one hand an appraisal of 
the effect of events on the general international scene. On the other 
hand is the need to support a Commonwealth partner. The posi- 
tion of Britain as the focus of the Commonwealth was made clear 
when the Afghans raised the issue of Pakhtunistan on a previous 
occasion in 1948. A Commonwealth colleague would be supported 
then and presumably will be supported if necessary again. But the 
international repercussions are not so simple, for they involve the 
century-old problem of the balance of power in this corner of Asia. 
From 1840 onwards the Russians had been slowly but steadily 
expanding their influence East of the Caspian. A plausible ex- 
planation of policy was offered in a memorandum written by 
Prince Gorchakov in November 1864 in which successive incur- 
sions by turbulent unconquered tribes into territories annexed 
were presented as the reason for one conquest always leading to 
another. By 1865 the process had led to the capture of ‘Tashkent, 
to be followed by the fall of Samarkand in 1868. In that year Sir 
Henry Rawlinson wrote his notable memorandum, indicating 
Russian expansion towards the Oxus as a challenge to British 
authority in Asia. For years Britain’s schoolteachers drew the 
attention of their pupils to Afghanistan as the perfect example of 
the ‘buffer’ State; and it is in relation to a buffer State that the per- 
sistence of the Afghan-Pakistani dispute is still to be regarded with 
some dismay within its international context. 

There has been no overt indication of Soviet influence in the 
Pakhtunistan dispute. On the contrary, the Soviet attitude has been 
correct. Nor can the Afghans be regarded as seeking Soviet politi- 
cal support. By no stretch of the imagination could Communism 
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be said to have anything in common with the dispensation of King 
Zahir Shah. It is therefore elsewhere that Soviet interests are in- 
volved; and the obvious focus of their concern must be in the effect 
of these events on the recent rapid development of Soviet-Afghan 
trade relations. 

The Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 was in part a trade agree- 
ment. Under Articles 6 and 7 Afghanistan was afforded certain 
trading facilities, such as exemption from customs duty on certain 
goods in transit through India, where the materials were those 
which would contribute to ‘the strength and welfare of Afghani- 
stan’. These were to be imported ‘without let or hindrance by 
Afghanistan into its own territories from the ports of the British 
Isles and British India’. Afghan trade agents were posted at 
Peshawar, Quetta, and Parachinar, and certain provisions were 
made regarding the railheads for goods into Afghanistan from 
Europe. Secure in their knowledge of the availability of the port of 
Karachi the Afghans developed trade with Europe and the West: 
and it is obvious that if Pakistan was to impose effective economic 
sanctions, the Afghans would have to turn more and more for 
trade to the Soviet. Already dock workers in Karachi have pro- 
tested at having to handle goods for Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile Soviet trade and influence with Afghanistan in- 
crease. Soviet technicians are at work paving the streets of Kabul, 
grain stores are being built under their supervision, and the textile 
industry develops under their patronage. Subsidies account for the 
low cost of Soviet goods. Oil storage tanks have been erected by 
the Soviet and the services of an agricultural mission are available. 
The usual cultural mission has played its part. Finally a compre- 
hensive trade agreement was renewed at the end of 1954 for an- 
other year under which Afghan wool, cotton, and fruit is to be 
exchanged for machinery, cloth, and oil. As time passes industrial 
development in Soviet territories across the Oxus may well lead 
to the Soviet itself joining in the search for an outlet to the sea from 
Central Asia. The quest for a warm water port would certainly be 
nothing new and Karachi is the obvious direction in which to 
turn. In so far as political demands might one day flow from 
economic contacts the Russians’ intentions in Afghanistan can 
hardly be regarded as innocuous; while to strengthen their 
economic ties with the country would conveniently suit any further 
ambitions as to opening up trade through the passes to Pakistan. 

In previous times the knowledge that the will and power of 
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Britain was beyond the Durand line gave Afghanistan confidence 
in her immunity from physical interference from the North. In 
support, the Saadabad Pact concluded in 1937 between Turkey, 
Iraq, Persia, and Afghanistan was an expression of some solidarity 
in face of a common fear, though it never amounted to a formal 
commitment to action. ‘l’oday the Saadabad Pact may be regarded 
as forgotten, while, with the withdrawal of Britain in the physical 
sense, it would seem all the more imperative for a British Govern- 
ment to indicate that so far as former policies are concerned 
Britain’s interest in no way differs from the days when Indian and 
British troops were near at hand. Meanwhile it would be but 
natural if an obligation to take the lead in effecting an under- 
standing between the two disputants was assumed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘The time would seem ripe for some formal guarantee 
to both sides against encroachment over the Durand line, though 
doubtless the Pakistanis would hold that they were capable of look- 
ing after themselves. Whatever method to keep the peace may 
prove the most acceptable, a reappraisal of the ‘Treaty of 1921 is 
indicated; and in framing the terms of a fresh understanding 
Britain could obviously not stand aside. 
B. 


Malaya’s Economic Future 


The International Bank Mission’s Report 


THE Report of the International Bank Mission which visited 
Malaya last year is notable not only as the first comprehensive 
study of the Malayan economy ever made, but also for the remark- 
ably encouraging tenor of its findings. The stability of Malaya is of 
such importance, both politically and socially, in the future of 
South-East Asia that the Mission’s judgment on its prospects is of 
the greatest interest. 

The Mission was headed by Sir Louis Chick (former Financial 
Secretary, Kenya) and consisted of thirteen members, four of them 
drawn from the Food and Agriculture Organization. It toured 
Malaya (the Federation and Singapore) for five months, from 
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January to May 1954, and its Report, consisting of a main report 
of 330 pages with twelve technical appendices, was ready for issue 
a year later.’ 

The Mission’s main generalized expression of opinion was: 
‘By and large we are favourably impressed with Malaya’s economic 
potentialities and prospects for expansion.’ It qualified this judg- 
ment with one general warning: “There remains, nevertheless, a 
serious question whether rates of economic progress and additions 
to employment opportunities can move ahead of or even keep up 
with the pace at which the population and the labour force are 
growing.’ 

It noted that over the past fifty years Malaya’s economic 
growth had considerably outdistanced the growth of population, 
thereby necessitating large influxes of immigrant labour; in the 
years ahead the patterns and problems of Malaya’s economic ex- 
pansion were likely to differ markedly from those of the past. The 
population is now increasing at a rate of between 3 and 4 per cent 
each year, which would double it in twenty-five years. Moreover, 
50 per cent of the people are under twenty-one years of age, which 
will produce an abnormally high proportion of work-seekers in the 
next twenty to thirty years (as well as a formidable pressure on the 
educational facilities). 

At present Malaya has the highest per capita annual income in 
the Far East ($800, or £95). Moreover, by Asian standards, says 
the Mission, 
the Malayan economy has reached a relatively advanced stage, not only 
in the level of per capita income, but also in structure: it is a more varied 
and more complex economy than is characteristic of most under- 
developed countries. Power, transport, communications, and other basic 
facilities are reasonably well developed; a considerable foundation of 
secondary industry has been established ; there is a substantial nucleus of 
skills and enterprise; standards of public administration are high; and 
institutional patterns and habits of commerce and finance are cor- 
respondingly advanced. 

It is not, however, simply a case of maintaining industrial and 
agricultural expansion by injecting new capital or by other purely 
economic measures; the Malayan society needs investment as 
much as its economy. In Malaya, says the Mission, 


many factors contribute to make unusually difficult the task of establish- 
ing a prudent balance between investment for future production on the 


* The Economic Development of Malaya, May 1955. (Parts 1-1v, main report; 
Part v, twelve technical reports and statistical appendix. 
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one hand and current expenditure for human welfare on the other. The 
population is racially complex and heavily weighted with only partially 
Malayanized residents, and it is growing at an unprecedented pace. . . . 
Malaya has only recently emerged from the war-time period of social 
and economic disruption. It is confronted with a newly awakened 
demand, widespread and insistent in all racial groups, for education to 
satisfy cultural aspirations and the need for vocational preparation. The 
necessity for large public expenditure to prevent malaria and other 
tropical diseases is never-ending; if uncontrolled, these diseases could 
wreck the best-laid plans for economic development. The people of 
Malaya have learned the value of Western medicine, and in constantly 
increasing numbers they expect expansion of the long-established public 
medical services. The Federation must help its rapidly growing cities to 
become suitable places in which to live and work; Singapore’s over- 
crowding requires a redistribution of population and a vast housing 
program. Social, economic, and political situations are beyond 
question such that the governments must ensure the public provision of 
comprehensive social services which cannot be provided privately. 


In spite of the complexity of the task of balancing social and 
political needs against urgent economic requirements, the Mission 
does not recommend any substantial changes in the lines of policy 
pursued by either the Federation or Singapore Governments. It 
specifically states that its recommended programmes of public 


investment ‘do not represent significant departures from the recent 
patterns of public investment in both territories, either in amount 
or character. . . . The broad lines of priority in our proposed alloca- 
tion of public investment resources are also similar to the present 
pattern.’ As the International Bank’s opinion is presumably the 
best available, the inference from this judgment that the two 
Governments are on the right lines may be held to dispose con- 
clusively of suggestions, which have been current in recent years, 
that radical changes are desirable on such lines as the curtailment 
of the social services, a more restrictive citizenship and immigra- 
tion policy, the industrialization of the Federation on Western 
lines, the writing-down of the entrepét trade of Singapore and 
Penang in favour of local manufacturing trade, or the substitution 
of some other crop or land-use in place of rubber. 

Possibly the most important single sentence in the Report is that 

in which the Mission grasps the nettle of synthetic rubber. It 
reads: 
Cost-data . . . indicate that the production of high-yielding rubber on 
well-managed estates could continue to compete profitably with syn- 
thetic rubber even if prices of the latter were to fall well below present 
levels. 
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In fact it sees rubber settling down at a price of 75 cents a lb. or 
over for some time to come (at the time of writing it is 115 cents) 
and being able to compete with synthetic throughout the world at a 
substantially lower price if needs be. 

The highest development priority, states the Mission, should 
be given to maintaining the rubber industry in its present outstand- 
ing place in the Malayan economy. It points out that varieties of 
rubber trees are now available which will produce two or three 
times as much latex as ordinary strains at greatly reduced unit 
costs. It devotes a large section of its Report to examining various 
schemes of replanting (e.g. that advocated by the Mudie Mission 
and the counter-proposals put forward by the Rubber Growers 
Association), and it outlines a seven-year scheme of assisted re- 
planting which it considers would avoid the excessive cost (to 
Government) and administrative complications of the Mudie 
proposals and the insufficient inducements and sanctions of the 
R.G.A. scheme. The method it recommends is substantially that 
which the Federation Government has recently introduced—a 
uniform grant by Government per acre towards the cost of replant- 
ing a stipulated portion of acreage in a given time, with no change 
in the rate of duty when world prices are low and a much steeper 
rate when the prices rise above 75 or 80 cents a pound, together 
with a proportionate contribution to the smallholders’ replanting 
fund. 

The Mission also emphasizes the importance of new planting. It 
is at this point that the Mission enters the field in which its recom- 
mendations most noticeably involve changes in the emphasis— 
though not in the direction—of current policy. New planting to 
rubber in the Federation is to some extent impeded today by the 
State Governments’ inclination towards food crops. Although the 
Mission does not specifically say so, it is the case that the majority 
of the States are predisposed, in any matter of allocating new State 
land for development, towards proposals for growing more food, 
especially for padi growing. On the particular question of padi 
policy, the Mission records the criticism that ‘insufficient attention 
has been given to the relative advantages of expenditures and use 
of land for other crops.’ It implies, in fact, that long-run benefits 
are being sacrificed to short-run. It discounts, firmly, any idea that 
the Federation can become self-sufficient in rice in the foreseeable 
future. 

Similarly, the Mission does not favour the present policy of a 
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guaranteed minimum price for padi. It thinks such money could 
be better spent on Drainage and Irrigation Department projects 
for opening new land or on the distribution of fertilizers and im- 
proved strains of padi seed to increase the yield from existing 
fields. ‘The padi cultivator, however, must be protected from com- 
petition from neighbouring areas with lower standards of living 
(because it is not easy for him to change his occupation), and the 
Mission suggests a moderate import duty (to be paid at the milling 
stage) calculated each season at a rate within 10 per cent. 

It is in the expansion of agriculture in the Federation that the 
Mission sees the greatest possibilities of new output and employ- 
ment. It quotes—without accepting it—an estimate which puts 
the total of usable land now unused in the Federation as high as 
50 per cent, and it accepts as ‘very conservative’ an estimate that in 
the longer run the agricultural output could be increased by 50 per 
cent. It does not see any crop or combination of crops promising 
possibilities for expansion on a scale or at a rate which could com- 
pensate for a major decline in rubber production, but it urges very 
strongly the need for a comprehensive land-use survey. Such a 
survey would enable full benefit to be derived trom the develop- 
ment projects of the Drainage and Irrigation Department—which 
the Mission thoroughly approves—especially if it was accompanied 
by more co-ordinated planning between the Departments con- 
cerned in rural affairs and more attention in policy-framing to the 
colonization of new land. 

The Mission looks with favour on the prospects of oil palm 
cultivation, especially by smallholders (which, it remarks, is the 
normal form of the industry elsewhere, though in Malaya it is 
almost wholly in the hands of large estate managements), and of 
cocoa development. It thinks the current deterioration in the coco- 
nut (copra) industry is worth checking by replanting or by the re- 
habilitation of the land by alternative crops. Rather surprisingly, 
it pays small attention to the prospects of the pineapple industry. 
This may be due to the fact that the big improvement in the 
quality of tinned Malayan pineapples, as a result of substantial 
investment in new plant and in technical training, was not fully 
manifest until this (1955) season. (The value of pineapple exports 
in 1955 is likely to exceed that of both the palm oil and the coconut 
industries. ) 

One of the frequent assumptions of a visitor to Malaya is that 
the rural cultivators or fishermen are exploited or ill-treated by 
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middlemen and landowners. The Mission’s comment on this point 
is interesting: 

Our impression is that by and large the small cultivator suffers less from 
inefficient and one-sided marketing arrangements, from usurious credit 
systems, and from unsatisfactory tenure relationships in Malaya than in 
many South Asian countries. But . . . improvement in marketing and 
credit arrangements and in tenure conditions is obviously needed. 


It recommends the establishment of a Marketing Division in the 
Department of Agriculture and of a co-operative bank at the apex 
of a pyramid of local co-operative credit associations (which are 
rapidly spreading all over the country) with intermediate or 
regional associations of existing co-operative banking unions. 
Similarly, in Singapore the Mission comments that there are not 
enough markets and recommends a Division of Marketing in the 
new consolidated City Council and Rural Board. On land tenure, 
the Mission notes that the standard of land administration varies 
from State to State and from district to district but that in general 
it ‘falls short of what is necessary in a matter of such fundamental 
importance’. It recommends, in addition to better staffing and 
training, a Federal Land Code in place of the existing State laws, 
and it considers that the present policy in regard to Malay Reserva- 
tion land should be re-examined, especially in respect of land only 
sparsely settled. (This is one of several instances in the Report in 
which the Mission reveals a feeling that State susceptibilities are 
unduly pampered.) On Singapore land tenure, the Mission records 
a brisk requirement that title registration should be introduced at 
once. 

Obviously a major complication of the Mission’s task was the 
intrusion of the Emergency. Quite rightly, it largely ignores the 
complication; as it says itself, ‘at present, the Emergency con- 
stitutes only a minor disruptive influence on day-to-day economic 
activity’; but it necessarily queers the pitch when planning the 
immediate future of such matters as land-use. The Mission notes 
that it is probably responsible for most of the defects in existing 
land administration, but it does not appear to recognize the 
existence of certain overriding security considerations when it 
looks at the New Villages and their land tenure. It remarks, rather 
coldly, that ‘a more imaginative policy is needed in one respect, 
the issuance of land titles to resettled persons’, and it comments 
on the deterrent effect of existing terms to New Village applicants 
for land titles. 
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The biggest single economic disability of the Emergency is the 
restriction on mineral prospecting. The Mission naturally points 
to the urgent need of prospecting when considering the future of 
the tin industry, and it sees the awkwardness in which the industry 
is placed through not being able to find or acquire suitable tin- 
bearing lands to take the place of worked-out mines. Generally, 
it does not reckon an expansion of tin production among the 
immediate potentialities of the Malayan economy; in fact, it notes 
that ‘short-run prospects—stockpiling apart—are for an agreed 
curtailment (under international control) of Malaya’s output with- 
in the next five years from the present 55,000—60,000 tons to some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of 45,000-50,000 tons.’ It adds, how- 
ever, that ‘a growth in export demand to around 65,000 tons 
during the decade or so after 1960 may reasonably be assumed.’ It 
reviews sympathetically the industry’s demand for a reduction in 
the current rate of export duty, but it does not think the Federation 
can afford it. As on other questions of land-use, it sees the need for 
improvement or reconsideration in the policy pursued by State 
Governments, suggesting in particular that they should set up 
Mines Committees to deal promptly with applications for licences 
and permits and that prospecting permits should be given quickly 
except when it is clear that mining in the area would be detri- 
mental to the national interest. 

Among other mineral resources of Malaya, the Mission sees 
only iron-ore as offering ‘any considerable possibilities of develop- 
ment’. 

The power facilities of both the Federation and Singapore— 
for the output of which the mines are much the biggest consumers 

are spoken of with approval by the Mission, and no alterations 
are proposed in the existing development plans, with the small 
exception of a suggestion that Singapore should have expert con- 
sideration given to the expansion of gas capacity. 

‘The transport and communications system of both territories 

the extent and efficiency of which to an outsider are one of the 
most striking features of Malaya—are commended as ‘well 
developed’, with a particular word of praise for Malayan Railways. 
Existing plans for port development are approved, except the 
North Klang project at Port Swettenham, which the Mission 
considers should be shelved in favour of a rearrangement of facili- 
ties at the present site. ‘The current railway development plans are 
approved, but the seven-year roads programme is not. According 
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to the Mission it unduly emphasizes improvements to trunk roads 
and pays insufficient attention to the need for linking kampongs to 
main roads. It advocates a cut in the programme from $126 
million (£15? million) to $50 million (just under £6 million) during 
1955-9. The telecommunications services, it says, ‘are now of an 
exceptionally high standard’, and its only criticism of their de- 
velopment plans, together with those of the postal and telephone 
services, is that they should be spread over a longer period than is 
now envisaged. 

‘The chapter of the Report on industry is particularly interesting. 
Apart from the primary industries, rubber and tin, the Mission 
notes that secondary industry already employs 10 per cent of the 
working population—a proportion exceeded in Asia only by 
Japan, India, and Hong Kong—and it implies that its importance 
in the economy is not as widely recognized as it might be. It notes 
that secondary development has tended to concentrate on ‘pro- 
tected’ lines (e.g. engineering, processing of agricultural and 
mining products, food, furniture, and printing and building 
supplies), and that its individual unit is small (40 per cent of it in 
the Federation consists of persons working on their own account, 
10 per cent in Singapore). Heavily capitalized enterprises on the 
Western model are, it says, precluded by lack of capital, of markets, 
and of organizational and technical skills; and very low cost 
enterprises (‘sweated labour’ enterprises) are precluded by the 
high level of wages in the primary industries and high cost 
standards. Malaya’s industrial development ‘in the future, as in 
the past, seems likely to follow the pattern of individually small 
advances over a wide range of industries catering chiefly for the 
domestic and nearby markets. . . . In this context the outlook is 
reasonably promising.’ 

But if secondary industry is to contribute substantially to the 
solution of the employment problem, it will have to move into 
internationally competitive lines. Malaya, says the Mission, ‘is 
probably better able to meet this competition than much of the 
rest of Asia, by virtue of a considerable amount of enterprise, skill, 
and industrial experience; reasonably satisfactory basic services for 
industry; a fairly substantial industrial base on which to build and 
to draw for assistance in further industrialization; and an adequate 
supply of savings, especially taking into account the large accumu- 
lations of fairiy liquid funds remaining from the 1950-1 boom’. 
Nevertheless a number of changes are required, notably a ‘gradual 
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swing-over from family to joint-equity units’, acceptance of the 
need for high and precise standards of factory routine and organi- 
zation, more systematic research into technical possibilities and 
markets, and better institutional arrangements for capital and 
credit. ‘The Mission considers that the Governments should help 
in the provision of the last two items and also in enabling firms to 
find factory sites and possibly should be prepared to use the tariff 
to help ‘marginally’ deserving cases. 

‘The main direction in which the Governments should, in the 
opinion of the Mission, assist industry is in expansion of the voca- 
tional education facilities. On education the Mission, as already 
indicated, is fully aware of the enormous demand from all sections 
of the community and of the acute political significance of the 
Government’s measures to cope with it. (It is in fact the case—not 
recorded by the Mission—that every penny of foreseeable revenue 
for the next ten years could be spent on education without the 
whole demand being met.) The Mission, like the Governments, 
has to strike a balance between the financially possible and the 
ideally desirable. Its recommendations for the Federation are 
substantially for action on the lines of the Government White 
Paper No. 67 of 1954—1.e. better rather than more primary educa- 
tion, more non-academic rather than academic secondary, better 
language teaching, and expanded teacher training supported by 
extended adult education. For Singapore (where, to keep pace with 
the demand, ‘the Colony would have to build eighteen new schools 
a year and, to staff them for two sessions a day, recruit more than 
600 teachers annually’) the Mission puts its main emphasis on the 
expansion of secondary facilities, mainly to produce teachers. In 
addition, it calls for the extension of primary education from six to 
eight years (up to fourteen), the expansion of non-academic 
secondary, and a vigorous programme of adult education. A 
second teacher-training college is required, it says, as soon as 
possible, and it notes that ‘much more needs to be done’ to im- 
prove the quality of teaching in Singapore schools. 

In its sections on other social services, the Report finds the 
public health services of Singapore good (but those in the Federa- 
tion ‘unevenly developed’ between States), the hospital services 
of both the Colony and the Federation (especially of the former) 
inadequate and much in need of proper planning, and the clinical 
services in rural areas insufficient. (In the Federation the Mission 
recommends that in medical services, as also in education, the 
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States should be required to pay more of the costs by means of 
local rates.) It relates its medical findings closely to those on hous- 
ing. Strong language is used about overcrowding both in Singapore 
(where it is described as ‘appalling’) and in the Federation (where 
‘slum conditions’ are mentioned in Kuala Lumpur and ‘slum 
living’ in Penang, Ipoh, Kota Bharu, and parts of Malacca), and 
the treatment of tuberculosis is made primarily dependent upon 
better housing. For the Federation the Mission requires a much 
stronger town planning administration, coupled with Federal 
legislation to introduce comprehensive planning policy. For 
Singapore it insists on the need for a general plan for the whole 
island, including redistribution of the population outwards from 
the city into satellite towns. (It states that more than half the 
island’s population is now living in ‘slums or squatter areas’.) 

The sharpest words in the whole Report are directed towards 

the social welfare services of the Federation. After recording a 
marked confusion of policy owing to unsettled differences of 
opinion within Government on the three basic questions of 
whether there should be more public assistance or less, whether 
welfare services should be mainly official or mainly voluntary, and 
what responsibility (if any) should rest with the State Govern- 
ments, and after pointing out that the participation of voluntary 
agencies is small owing to a lack of definition of the field in which 
they can operate, the Mission states that 
our survey finds many social welfare needs inadequately served or 
totally unmet and the public services of uneven quality and effective- 
ness. 
Its recommendations are chiefly for clear thinking and for de- 
centralization. In Singapore, the Mission finds that the public 
assistance programme needs to be given a new clear mandate and 
be put on a statutory basis, and that the delinquency institutions 
need improvement. 

One of the general impressions that emerges from the Report 
is that the non-European employer in Malaya is little interested in 
anything except short-term financial considerations. ‘his emerges 
both when the Mission is considering the technological capacities 
of industry and when it is reviewing employment conditions. It 
notes again and again a lack of research facilities or equipment (not 
all of which can the Governments be expected to provide), and it 
comments several times on inadequacies in such matters as factory 
layout, the care and handling of complex machines, lighting, 
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ventilation, and so on. In its sections on labour, it notes that ‘ex- 
tremely bad conditions are still common’ in Singapore factories, 
both in the sanitary and the safety measures, and that neither in 
the Federation nor in Singapore is there adequate inspection of 
places of work. It also makes it clear that the same employers are 
insensitive to the benefits of proper technical training, and it urges 
the Governments to encourage the introduction of apprenticeship 
schemes in workshops and of training within industry. 

‘The Mission draws up a five-year programme of public invest- 
ment, totalling $775 million ({914 million) for the Federation and 
$610 million ({72 million) for Singapore. Essentially, says the 
Report, 


our recommendations for Government action and investment are for 
the fostering and assistance of private development: facilitating private 
exploitation of natural resources, agricultural as well as mineral; 
expanding transport, communications, power and other overhead 
facilities serving private enterprise; providing additional education, 
health and other social services; and adopting policies conducive to 
investment and expansion in the private sectors of the economy. 


At no point is there any suggestion of direct participation by either 
Government in any economic enterprise; even R.1.D.A. is tacitly 


disapproved. 

For the Federation, 25 per cent of the investment is for agri- 
culture, 20 per cent for transport and communications, 11 per cent 
for power, and 124 per cent for social services. For Singapore, 
about half of the recommended investment of $610 million is for 
social services, with approximately $1g0 million on housing and 
$60 million on education. The other half is for port expansion and 
roads and for normal ‘metropolitan’ services. 

In considering how this development programme is to be paid 
for, the Mission makes the rather large assumption that Emergency 
costs will be met from outside. Hitherto Malaya has annually paid 
about a third of her revenues—say $180 million ({21 million)—to 
meet the direct costs of the Emergency in Malaya, while the U.K. 
has paid the costs of British armed forces in the country (this year 
about $550 million—{65 million), and on two occasions, in 1949 
and 1954, has given small subventions, of £6 million and £5 
million respectively, towards Malaya’s costs. ‘The Mission assumes 
the possibility of assistance from the U.K. sufficient to cover the 
whole Emergency costs or of external borrowing by Malayan 
Government to an equivalent amount. It notes that Malaya’s 
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credit should be good enough for borrowing on that scale, though 
it points out that there is probably $100 or $120 million ({12-{14 
million) of domestic savings available. 

With this assumption—which the Mission implies is justified 
by the very great political and social importance of the potential 
expansion of the Malayan economy—the Report envisages a 
revenue of about $635 million (£75 million) in 1955 declining to 
about $610 million ({72 million) in 1959. Such amounts will be 
sufficient for the programme recommended for the current year 
(1955) but will need to be amplified for the next four years. For 
this purpose the Mission advocates increases in the rates of per- 
sonal income tax on higher incomes and increases in State revenues 
from higher land and licence charges and from local rates for cer- 
tain social services. If the revenue is still not enough, the Mission 
recommends that company profits tax and certain import duties 
should go up. 

To ensure the proper planning and control of development, the 
Mission recommends the establishment of a permanent Economic 
Committee of the Executive Council and the strengthening of the 
Economic Division of the Treasury to serve as a secretariat for the 
Committee. It also recommends changes in the financial relation- 
ship between the Federal Government and the States, which, it 
says, has shown itself in the six years since the establishment of 
the Federation to be unsatisfactory for both parties, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


The executive authority vested in the States and Settlements in many of 
the most important fields of government, the policy-making powers 
which they have in practice enjoyed, and the system of lump sum grants 
have combined to give the States and Settlements considerable power to 
determine levels of expenditure in these fields, particularly in the social 
services, without being fully responsible for finding means to defray 
the expenditure. The division of authority in the Federation Agree- 
ment is such that, notwithstanding the powers of control given to it, 
the Federal Government can be put in the position of having to pay the 
piper for tunes called by the States and Settlements. Secondly, the dis- 
tribution of expenditures over a wide field is largely determined by the 
States and Settlements, though the national interest may require, for 
example, that more be spent on economic services and less on social 
services. Thirdly, the system gives little or no financial independence to 
the State and Settlement Governments, limited incentive for the de- 
velopment of the sources of revenue under their control, and small 
encouragement to a proper attitude towards economy, for once the 
amount of the Federal grant has been determined, the benefits of any 
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saving accrue to the Federal Government. Fourthly, the determination 
of the amount of the Federal grant is a perennial source of contention. 
And lastly, planning is made more difficult by uncertainty about the 
size of the Federal grant from year to year. 


The Mission recommends that the Federal lump grant should be 
discontinued. Instead, specific grants should be made for the 
carrying out of Federal plans in education and medical services 
and grants for approved State plans in agriculture, forestry, and 
drainage and irrigation, together with grants for capital expenditure 
on the New Villages. In addition, there should be a per capita grant, 
the amount of which should be announced before States prepare 
their estimates. Any savings from Federal grants should remain 
with the States, and they should draw their own revenue from 
certain specific sources, including some (e.g. motor licences) now 
collected by the Federal Government. Some of the less wealthy 
States will need supplementary grants (Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Pahang, and Perlis), and there may need to be special grants to tide 
States over the period of adjustment. ‘These measures, in the view 
of the Mission, will give the States greater financial independence 
and responsibility, while at the same time enabling certain sectors 
of the economy to be more effectively planned and controlled from 
the centre. 

The Mission recommends the creation of a pan-Malayan credit 
institution with private voting equity (and possibly with Govern- 
ment participation initially) to provide loans for industrial enter- 
prises. ‘he Mission also considers that the time has come when 
Malaya should have its own Central Bank, to take over the work of 
the Currency Board and to be a focus of pan-Malayan financial 
guidance and resource. It makes the point that, although the 
dominant position of the rubber and tin industries continues, the 
old external orientation of the economy has been modified by the 
growth of domestic capital and enterprise and the development of 
indigenous banking facilities. Moreover, with the decline in the 
flow of external private capital, Malaya will in the future have to 
depend more on internal savings for investment, which a ‘self- 
governing’ national Bank is likely to promote. It is perhaps 
questionable, however, whether the economic and _ political 
interests of Singapore and the Federation are yet sufficiently 
identified for such a Central Bank to be efficacious. 


J.B. PLR. 
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